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this connection frequently been a valuable ally to morality. An ideal 
of goodness is often more vividly conceived by the mind, and more 
powerfully affects the feelings, when there is attributed to it a super- 
human personality and an external objective existence. But it is 
one thing to say, that the religious mode of representing the reality 
and worth of goodness and love and truth has been helpful to moral 
progress, and another thing to affirm, that always and with all persons 
it is essential. And while every one who thinks and feels must rec- 
ognize the tragic, and often terrible, facts of human nature and human 
life, yet he is a morbid and prejudiced spectator of the drama of 
existence, who cannot detect in himself and others, along with "much 
that is waste and many a weed, and many a passion run to seed," 
the "little good grain, too," that shall give a more abundant harvest 
in the future, if cultivated with wisdom and patience. 

Is there not, then, a justification for associations without, as well as 
within, the churches, for the furthering of greater earnestness in the 
moral life, and for the instruction of those who, while desirous of 
helping their fellows, feel the need of guidance as to the soundest prin- 
ciples and the best methods for the promotion of social well-being ? 
And surely they who have at heart the true interests of the churches 
need not fear the rivalry of those who strive for such ends. Rather 
can they safely say in the spirit of the Master, " Forbid them not, 
for he that is not against us is for us." p R TTri4IP 

WINDELBAND ON "THE PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY." 

It is our purpose, in this brief discussion of Professor Windelband's 
interesting chapter on ethics in his Praludien, to try to indicate how 
an application of the teleological method to ethics will lead neces- 
sarily to the consideration of metaphysical questions. 

A critical and teleological method seems to be necessary in this 
sphere, for if ethics is to be more than a mere history of moral ideas 
or description of moral experience, it must seek to explain and 
rationalize the moral consciousness. If, now, we seek for that which 
is fundamental in this moral experience, we find it expressed in the 
fact that something is demanded of us. If nothing can be required 
of men in their actions, no moral judgment can be passed on them. 
The consciousness of moral obligation, then, or Kant's imperative, 
is the fundamental ethical fact demanding explanation. If this be 
so, then the inductive and empirical methods will not solve the ethi- 
cal problem, because they will either fail to explain, or explain away 
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this fact of moral obligation. By an induction from the content 
of actual wills, no step can be made to that which ought to be 
the content of the moral will. But, on the other hand, this " duty- 
consciousness," as Professor Windelband calls it, is purely formal, 
and hence one cannot proceed deductively to unfold from it a 
content for it. It is for such reasons that Professor Windelband 
determines to seek a content for the formal principle of duty, by 
searching for an end which shall have supreme and universal 
worth and validity. And first, by a purely formal use of teleology, 
certain duties can be arrived at which are themselves only formal. 
He says {Prdludien, p. 287) that the axiom of teleology is that the 
willing of the end requires the willing of the means. In this way 
certain duties are derived which are necessary to the attainment of 
any end. Among such duties are self-control, energy, etc. The 
formal character of these, he says, can be seen from the fact that 
they can be put to non-moral or immoral ends. Therefore, just as 
the categories of epistemology cannot be derived from those of 
formal logic, but must be determined by a critical investigation of 
experience, so in ethics there is an element of historical and 
empirical content which is to be determined critically by " teleolog- 
ical reflection " on moral experience in its concrete setting. 

Man, considered as an individual apart from society, is an abstrac- 
tion. The concrete man always stands in certain relations to his 
society and times. Now by an application of teleological criticism 
to these concrete relationships, a material content for the category of 
moral obligation is to be obtained. " There is no doubt," says 
Windelband, "that in the teleological subordination of the indi- 
vidual to society, the content of the moral consciousness must be 
sought." {Praludien, p. 293.) 

Our author goes on to show, however, that society is not the 
final end, — its right over the individual being merely that of the 
stronger over the weaker, — unless society itself is justified teleo- 
logically by seeking some ethically worthy end higher than itself. 
Moreover, the fact that we can call one society better than another 
shows this to be true. The duties, then, which are material for the 
individual become formal for society, and the question is, What is 
that end which shall give to it a right over the individual ? It 
seems at first, our author says, an impossible problem, since society 
is the last synthesis of empirical knowledge beyond which we cannot 
go. The theory of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
goes back to the individual, because it can only mean the happiness 
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of the individuals in society ; but, in seeking the final end, we must go 
beyond the social organism, and not back to the states of feeling of 
the individuals which comprise it. 

The author admits that, if any metaphysic were possible, it would 
help us out of the difficulty ; but, unfortunately, a metaphysic is what 
we can never have. There is, however, a solution for the problem. 
All societies are made up of thinking, feeling, and willing individuals. 
Each, therefore, has its 'total consciousness,' the bearers of which 
are individuals, and not a mystical substance. Out of the commu- 
nity of their lives there results a common undertone of psychic life. 
Now, in so far as every society brings this into clear consciousness, 
it makes its Cultursystem. This is its task. 

" Every society has — that is its moral task — to work out from 
the mass of individual activities, that which constitutes the common 
basis of ideas, feelings, and determinations of will." " This task of 
society takes its root in the idea of universality ; it ought to bring 
to consciousness and to outer manifestation that in it which is 
universal." (Praludien, p. 3 1 o.) Now by the application of the teleo- 
logical method, following the three forms of this universal psychic 
activity, the final "culture-duties" of truthfulness, sympathy, and 
benevolence arise, and the Cultursystem is to be realized in the three 
final goods, Science, Art, and the State. 

But the critic may now ask how we are to pass from that which is 
common or universal to that which ought to be so, or, in Professor 
Windelband's language, how we are to get the " Allgemeingiltige " from 
the merely " Gemeinsame." A naturalistic ethic would dispense with 
an ideal which ought to be realized, and would, consequently, have to 
be met on this ground. A metaphysical ethic, which held that an 
Absolute Being was realizing itself in the world, could claim that the 
universal ground tone of society was that which had supreme worth. 
But a theory which recognizes duty, obligation, and the existence of 
a supreme norm of morality, while at the same time rejecting all 
metaphysics, will find it hard indeed to derive that which shall have 
supreme moral worth from the " culture system " of society. Pro- 
fessor Windelband, we think, has failed to do this, and has taken 
an unwarrantable step, as the following passage in which he makes 
this leap shows. " While a single society in its historic conditions 
brings to mastery, in its inner and outer life, the universal {das Gemein- 
same) which rules over all its individuals, it struggles up from its 
natural basis to realize in itself that which has universal worth (das 
Allgemeingiltige)." (Praludien, p. 310.) This is a statement of an 
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alleged fact, but the author fails to show how, in striving for the 
universal, a society will attain a principle of supreme worth. In this 
passage he really presupposes the sameness of the two. Taken apart 
from all metaphysics, this theory really turns back to the individual 
just as does the happiness theory. For while society has a funda- 
mental tone which rules the individuals, it is none the less true that 
it is they who have made it. As Professor Windelband has said, 
there is nothing mystical about this ' total consciousness,' and if we 
are to reject all ultimate questions, it can only mean the interaction 
of the minds of the individuals comprising it. Here, again, if we 
admit an ideal element, we need a standard in order to select from 
this total content that which shall have supreme moral worth. 

The use of the teleological method, however, commits us to the deter- 
mination of an end which shall be final. Teleology means that we 
must seek the end which is perfect, and therefore able to justify and 
sanction all the content of duty that has preceded. If the formal 
and social duties of the individual acquire their sanction teleologically 
in relation to society, whence do the "culture duties" acquire their 
bindingness ? If we abide by the principle of teleology, we are driven 
to this alternative : either we must endeavor to sanction these 
duties and justify the ends at which they aim by considering ethics 
in relation to metaphysics ; or, if we reject this solution, we must say 
that Professor Windelband's three ends, Science, Art, and the State, 
are absolute and final ends in themselves. This latter is the only 
way left for Professor Windelband, but he makes no attempt to show 
that these ends are final. Neither, we think, can they be considered 
so. Can we say that these three ends make up the final content of 
ethics ? Does morality exist solely for the sake of science, art, and 
the state ? That these are moral ends, and that there is an obliga- 
tion resting on society to realize them, cannot for a moment be 
denied. But that morality exists solely for their sake cannot be 
maintained. While it is true that the individual exists for society, 
and society in part for these ends, it is also true to a larger extent 
that society with all its culture exists for self-conscious individuals. 
Indeed, science, art, and the state could not exist but for the fact 
that self-consciousness exists, and all three derive their worth in 
relation to self-consciousness. It is difficult to see from what stand- 
point these ends can be regarded as in themselves final. For the 
utilitarian moralist they would exist for society. For an idealist in 
ethics, which Professor Windelband is by his own admission, science, 
art, and the state must have an ideal justification from the ideals of 
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Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. One may reject all metaphysics, but 
Science, Art, and the State will not therefore be ends in themselves ; 
and whether or not an answer be possible, the question as to whether 
these three ideals are abstractions, or have real existence in an 
Absolute functioning in the world as the spirit of Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness, must be regarded as the final problem for theoretic 
morality. Thus the teleological method, applied to ethics and 
driven to its ultimate conclusion, must lead to the discussion of 
metaphysical problems. q •yy Hodge 

Princeton University. 



